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vival. A traitor in the household might have led to disaster; and the crirl
who had known a lover before her marriage might possibly have been
less loyal to her husband's family than she otherwise would have been.
Perhaps considerations of this sort led to the insistence, under the patri-
archal system, that brides be virgins. The relegation of women to the
domestic sphere may also have had functional value. Where, as in most
premodern societies, women during their childbearing years gave birth
and nursed at the breast a succession of infants (few of whom lived to
maturity), their biological functions tied them to the household, both
precluding their going far afield and making it sensible for them to work
mainly in the household.

However functional the patriarchal sex division of labor and the dif-
ferential status and codes of conduct of the sexes may have been under
Western postfeudal and early modern conditions, they ceased to have
much functional significance when technology and associated changes
broke down the family system. As was indicated earlier, the new tech-
nologies transferred most of the work that was once done in the house-
hold to the factory. Moreover, the decline of the birth rate greatly les-
sened the duties of motherhood and to that extent released women from
"biological" bondage to the household. It was not, however, until well
toward the end of the last century that Western wromen were in any
measure released from ideological and legal bondage to a role of social
subordination that had actually lost most of its significance.1

A half century ago feminism was a burning issue. Here and there
women were striving to gain equality with men before the law, in custom,
and in morality. Everywhere there was a real conflict between what
the new technologies and consequent organizational changes forced
women to do and to be and the traditional ideas of what women should
do and should be. Ideologists, some posing as scientists, were busy assem-
bling proof that women are inherently incapable of assuming a role of
equality with men, just as the Old Testament story of Adam and Eve so
clearly demonstrated. During this last half century, however, women
have gradually secured some of the prerogatives that were formerly
masculine monopolies. Most educational institutions are now coeduca-
tional, and the girl who ventures beyond the traditional subjects of lan-
guages, art, and music is not now deemed to be going out of her intel-
lectual depth. Women are accepted, with tolerance if not a warm wel-
come, into many of the professions. In many countries they have been
enfranchised, and in most they are now permitted to own property and
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